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lines, no Shavian paradoxes, no comments from a
raisonneur and no furious denunciations of injustice. The
ending is as unemphatic as that of a Tchekhov play.

Everything is subordinated to the theme. It speaks for
itself and it speaks with tremendous eloquence.

Galsworthy was a lawyer and court scenes figure
prominently in his plays. There is a magnificent one
in Justice. Here his grievance against the community
as the ultimate makers of law, is that no distinction is
made between the wicked and the weak. No account
is taken of circumstance or character. To raise the
money necessary to get a woman away from a brutal
husband a clerk adds a nought to a cheque. He is no
skilled criminal. Detection follows and the prosecuting
Counsel denounces the defence as mere sentimental
claptrap. The clerk goes to jail where he suiters the
ghastly ordeal of solitary confinement. The warders
are not monsters of cruelty. They are merely carrying
out orders. The prisoner emerges a broken man and the
last act reveals the hopelessness of his position and ends
with his inevitable suicide. His employers are not to
blame. The man is a weakling led into crime by motives
with which the jury as private individuals would sym-
pathise. But the law crushes the weak just as in the
earlier play it crushed the poor. There are two tragedies :
that of the clerk and that of the unhappy wife with whose
misery the law does not deign to concern itself at all.

There is conflict not contrast in this piece and, as
always with Galsworthy, an effective undercurrent of
Irony. The story is told with artistry and conviction
and the very inarticulateness of the characters emphasises
the helplessness of people caught in the cogs of a well-
regulated and ruthless machine.

In Strifej Galsworthy's greatest tragedy, the conflict
is between capital and labour: the underlying idea the
uselessness of it all. The old chairman of directors holds
out against the men's demands and is ultimately out-voted